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HE OFFICES in International Headquarters close at noon on Saturday. 
Telegrams and correspondence arriving after twelve o’clock Saturday 
will not be answered until Monday morning. 


TTF 


OST ALL OTHER labor offices in this city close Friday night. We, 

however, have not closed Saturday forenoon because of the disturbed 
conditions existing throughout the country and because we felt it would 
be too long to hold up questions of strike, and other important matters, 
from Friday evening at five o’clock until Monday morning. 


TTF 


ON’T FORGET, we will not transact important business over the long- 

distance phone. Telephone conversations are not official and the 
International President will refuse to answer all questions or give out 
important information pertaining to strikes, lockouts, or other matters, over 
the telephone, for many reasons, but most especially because they are not 
official. In other words, there is no record of the conversation and besides 
we seldom know with whom we are talking. 


TTT 


LL MATTERS and questions pertaining to the Official Magazine, to the 
Constitution, to organizing and to strikes, must be sent to the Inter- 
national President for decision or explanation. All questions pertaining to 
finances, such as per capita tax, initiation stamps, etc., must be sent to the 
General Secretary-Treasurer. 
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we have just as many people, just 
as much money, just as many plants 
and machines, and just as many acres 
of farm land as we had in 1929, and it 
is difficult for people to understand 
why, in a country which has a surplus 
of food, shelter, and all of the other 
things that we need millions should 
be without employment,” said Secre- 
tary of Commerce Lamont in a radio 
address explaining the causes of the 
business depression and the business 
men’s remedies. 

“The truth is that the difference 
between good times and bad times is 
simply one of balance,” continued the 
Secretary. “In good times 95 to 98 per 
cent of the people who usually work 
are working. There is a market for 
the things they are producing. There 
is a balance between production and 
consumption.” 

Secretary Lamont explained that 
just as the business depression, with 
over 5,000,000 unemployed, had been 
brought about by the “normal opera- 
tion of economic forces,” so the re- 
covery must also be the result of 
economic forces, guided as far as pos- 
sible by business leaders. 

He thought that business leader- 
ship would bring about a “better 
balance in industrial affairs” by “in- 
suring through proper distribution of 
income that consuming power will ex- 
pand in step with advancing produc- 
tion,” and by “accumulating ample 
reserves in prosperous years to carry 
us through depressions that may 
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come in future years in spite of every 
effort to avoid them.” 

Secretary Lamont said he had little 
use for depression cures that called 
for material changes in our economic 
system or which demanded govern- 
ment intervention. He expressed 
complete confidence in business men 
to bring back prosperity if legislative 
bodies refrain from meddling in busi- 
ness matters. 

The return of the prosperity which 
he visioned ‘“‘will come about not by 
revolutionary change—by the imposi- 
tion of any super plan of government 
or industrial control—by the scrap- 
ping of our present economic system 
which in spite of its shortcomings has 
made ours the greatest industrial na- 
tion of all time. 


“Rather must our chief reliance for 
working out a better balance be upon 
private initiative. This is the prin- 
ciple on which most of our economic 
problems in the past have been solved, 
as well as that on which we have built 
our advance in national wellbeing. 

“The government can help industry 
to help itself, but business must be 
its own physician.”—Exchange. ~ 


. 


Machine Age Does Not Add to 
Happiness 


Our much vaunted machine age, in 
which those who own and operate in- 
dustry refuse to employ millions of 
workers and thereby place in jeopardy 
their right to live except by charity 
or crime, has not resulted in making 
life happier for the masses, declares 
Dr. C. E. Kenneth Mees, director of 
research for the Eastman Kodak 
Company, in a symposium on engi- 
neering progress conducted by the 
Engineering Foundation. 

Dr. Mees’s statement takes issue 
with a declaration signed by the presi- 
dents of the outstanding engineering 
societies that the machine age has 
promoted human happiness. 


So-called labor-saving machinery 
has not added greatly to the leisure of 
the masses, and in general economic 
and allied conditions in Athens 4,000 
years ago had advantages over those 
of today, Dr. Mees points out. 

“In those days there was more 
leisure, less pressure, more oportunity 
for the exchange of ideas, less empha- 
sis on material things. There is little 
that a man can get today which he 
could not have had in Athens. 

“Tt may perhaps be claimed that the 
urban worker has gained greatly in 
comfort by the progress in engineer- 
ing. It may be true that a factory 
operative in a modern American tex- 
tile mill has a much greater chance of 
happiness than a corresponding oper- 
ative in an English mill town seventy 
years ago. But it seems to me that 
the lot of the modern worker should 
be compared more properly with the 
poorer classes of the great cities of the 
ancient world, before the machines of 
the engineer had begun to replace the 
handwork of the craftsman. 


“As for progress in culture, the 
modern world is a very much less sat- 
isfactory one than the world in the 
past. Culture demands primarily lei- 
sure, and at the present leisure is 
conspicuously lacking in the world.” 

Dr. Mees regarded it as a waste of 
time to discuss the question of stop- 
ping scientific progress. 

“Scientific progress will continue to 
accelerate,” he said. “In my opinion, 
that acceleration will finally end in a 
revolution in our whole social and eco- 
nomic life,” so that “in some respects 
the life of the future will be closer to 
the life of the past than it will be to 
the life of today. 

“This utopia of the future may be 
possible primarily because of engi- 
neering progress, and in that sense 
some time engineering progress may 
be a blessing to mankind. Up to the 
present I doubt whether, on the whole, 
it has been.” 
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Tragedy of Jobless Pictured by 
McGrady 


Cumberland, Md.—“‘We are now go- 
ing into our third winter of excessive 
unemployment with its by-products 
of hunger, despair and disease, not to 
mention the loss of morale,” declared 
Edward F. McGrady, legislative rep- 
resentative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, in an address on eco- 
nomic conditions before the Cumber- 
land Trades Council. 

“Unemployment cannot help but be 
a permanent problem,” McGrady con- 
tinued, “when all of us know that ac- 
cording to the best figures obtainable 
approximately two million jobs have 
been permanently eliminated from the 
production and transportation indus- 
tries by modern machinery. Yet with 
the elimination of these skilled work- 
ers our industries are capable of pro- 
ducing more in volume and value than 
ever before.” 

“Approximately twenty millions of 
our people are living in poverty and 
eight millions exist only with the help 
of charity, and all of this in spite of 
the fact that our granaries are over- 
flowing with hundreds of millions of 
bushels of grain. 

“In the industrial centers, where 
goods are capable of being turned out 
in larger quantities than ever before, 
we find want and hunger stalking the 
streets and men, women and children 
have been digging in garbage cans, 
raking over the refuse, trying to find 
something to eat in order to keep life 
in their bodies. 

“Today there are more than six mil- 
lion working men and women without 
employment of any kind, and six mil- 
lion more working only part time. 

“The United States Health Service 
recently declared that more than six 
million of our school children are suf- 
fering from mal-nutrition, making 
them easy victims of many serious 
diseases. 

“Authentic testimony shows that 
the hospitals are reporting an alarm- 


ing rise in the types of physical trou- 
ble due to undernourishment, and all 
schools are reporting a marked de- 
cline of mental alertness among the 
pupils and a marked appearance of 
physical lassitude. 


“We cannot now estimate the tragic 
consequences which will flow from 
such developments. Unemployment 
and its consequent poverty is reaching 
into the lives of men and women in 
all walks of life.” 


Mr. McGrady unhesitatingly and 
positively charged those who own and 
control our industries with being re- 
sponsible for the present deplorable 
conditions. ; 

“We solemnly remind industry,” he 
said, “that its right to exist, its right 
tions. If it is unmindful of these sanc- 
tions, it will be at its peril. 

“Industrial leaders must forget that 
industry is created solely for profit. 
Industry and business now and in the 
future must be considered as institu- 
tions created for the purpose of serv- 
ing and supplying all social needs cre- 
ated for the good of humanity. 

“Industry is indeed facing the al- 
ternative that it must demonstrate 
the point that private initiative, pri- 
vate enterprise and private ownership 
are superior to any other form of own- 
ership and industrial control. If they 
fail to prove it, this control and own- 
ership will be regulated by others for 
the good of all and the safety of the 
nation.”—News Letter. 





Russia places the soil above hu- 
manity and works the people to death 
for a small recompense, the principal 
one that they be returned to the soil 
after being so hard driven that they 
are not able to survive—as the poor 
beasts of burden. After while Russia 
will exterminate humanity in this in- 
humane persistence, while the birds 
and the beasts of prey will stalk 
through the giant projects that hu- 
man hands are building.—Exchange. 














(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


The PASSAGE of Labor’s Injunction Bill by an overwhelming majority of 
the House and Senate and over the signature of the President gives to 
Labor the relief it has sought for years and is, perhaps, the greatest 
victory Labor has gained in many years from a legislative standpoint. 

Solidarity and the enormous assistance and co-operation of national 
and international organizations, and the friends of Labor, acting jointly 
with the American Federation of Labor, and its legislative committee, is 
entirely responsible for the passage of this law. 

Anyone who understands the feelings of President Hoover and his close 
advisors in Washington fully realizes that the signing of this bill was a 
pretty hard pill for Mr. Hoover to swallow. I make the above statement 
without bitterness, knowing, as I feel I do, the composition of President 
Hoover and his feelings towards Labor. Had it not been election year with 
the necessity for the Republican party, of which Mr. Hoover is active head, 
needing every possible vote, and with the agitation now prevailing all over 
the country, it is my personal opinion, Mr. Hoover would not have signed 
the bill. I think I know what I am talking about and I make this statement 
without any partisan feeling. 

Mr. Hoover signed the bill which destroys the power of the “yellow 
dog” contract and guarantees to a man when charged with the violation 
of an injunction, in a labor dispute, the right of trial by jury. Mr. Hoover 
as far as I have been able to find out, did not issue any statement as to 
whether or not he believed in said legislation. It is customary for the 
President of the United States, when signing a measure of such an important 
jature, which has been before the House and Senate for many years, and 
which may affect the future course of the judiciary, I repeat, it is customary 
for the President, when signing such a bill, to make a statement as to his 
reasons for so acting. At any rate, it would not have been inappropriate 
or unexpected by Labor to have had him say a word as to why he believed 
in the necessity for this legislation which Labor has been endeavoring to 
obtain for a number of years. On the contrary, all Mr. Hoover did was to 
refer it to his Attorney-General, Mr. Mitchell, and Mr. Mitchell said in his 
opinion there were certain sections of the bill which were not sufficiently 
clear and he was not quite certain that the United States Supreme Court 
might not declare those certain sections as unconstitutional. In other words, 
Attorney-General Mitchell indirectly advised the employers’ associations 
and other enemies of Labor to take the bill to the United States Supreme 
Court and dispute its constitutionality. 

Right there lies the danger for Labor. In days past, and after years 
of hard work on the part of Labor, we have had legislation enacted favor- 
able to Labor, only to have it later set aside by the United States Supreme 
Court. For instance, the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, which was aimed spe- 
cifically to prevent big combinations from controlling industry and regulat- 
ing prices as they saw fit, mulcting the masses of workers out of millions 
of dollars. During discussions on the bill before the House and Senate every 
argument presented clearly stated that the bill was not to apply to Labor 
organizations or groups of workers who were endeavoring to better their 
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conditions, yet despite the fact that these statements were made and that 
it was only intended to restrict combinations of wealth, years after its 
passage, it was interpreted by a prejudiced Supreme Court that Labor 
came under this Sherman Anti-Trust Law, as Labor was a trust. Again, 
years afterwards, when we tried to have its meaning made more clear and 
were successful in getting the Clayton Act passed, there was a judge of 
the court who declared that he did not care anything for the Clayton Act, 
so they ignored that law, although the law clearly stated that labor, the 
muscle and sinew of a human being, was not a commodity or an article of 
commerce which could be classed as coming under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. Nevertheless the law was ignored and adversely interpreted by a 
prejudiced judiciary and unless we have a majority of the men on the 
Supreme Court bench, as judges, who are humanized, who understand the 
sufferings of the workers, Congress may pass all the laws that anyone 
might desire and those laws may be approved by the President, but a 
hateful or prejudiced majority of the Supreme Court can set them aside 
by declaring them unconstitutional. I think, however, that there is an 
improvement in a majority of the personnel of the Supreme Court. In 
other words, I believe those men are getting in closer touch with the pulses 
of the masses of working people as a result of the abuse of power by certain 
state and federal judges in recent years, and because labor is checking up 
on the court decisions. 

We are not safe until this anti-injunction law is declared constitutional, 
because you may rest assured that some combination of employers, hateful 
towards Labor, and financed by men such as Henry Ford and other so-called 
public-spirited citizens who deny the right of men to organize, that this 
class will test some case, under this injunction law, to the Supreme Court 
and then Labor’s battles for the passage of this law will be in the dangerous 
oo of having been fought in vain by this body declaring it unconsti- 
tutional. 

Let us hope for the best. Let us hope and pray when that time comes 
when a case against a national or international union or a local union which 
are without funds is appealed to the Supreme Court, that the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor will hire the best attorneys 
that can be procured to defend this anti-injunction bill recently passed which 
it has taken Labor twenty years to have enacted into a law. Men of Labor, 
fight for its preservation with your money and your brains. 


Ty y 


Personatty, I feel that the opposition’ by Labor Unions to the promotion 
of Judge Wilkerson to the Federal Court of Appeals is entirely justified 
and whether or not the opposition is successful in its fight against his 
promotion, it has already accomplished a great deal of good because it 
will make other men who have been unscrupulous in their treatment and 
unjust in their persecution of Labor, men holding federal positions, sit up 
and take notice, and do some thinking, before they persecute the toilers 
because of the power vested in them as judges. 

There is no question as to the far-reaching and unjust persecution 
which Judge Wilkerson has rendered in Chicago during the past ten or 
twelve years to Labor Unions. I have known some good, honest lawyers, 
who were not at all friends of Labor, and they all agree they could not 
understand how the law could be so construed by any judge as it was in 
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the decision rendered against the railroad shop trades unions and the 
musicians’ union by Judge Wilkerson. 

Judging from the feeling which seems to exist in the United States 
Senate at this writing, it is almost agreed that the appointment of Judge 
Wilkerson to the Court of Appeals may not be confirmed by the United States 
Senate. Again we repeat, this is good work on the part of Labor and great 
credit is due the intelligent group of progressive Senators for their considera- 
tion of labor unions in refusing to hastily confirm the appointment. On the 
other hand, it would be a good thing for Labor Unions in Chicago and vicinity 
if Judge Wilkerson is taken out of that city and appointed to the Court of 
Appeals. He would then occupy a position where he could not do much 
against Labor or, at least, he would not be so dangerous to Labor as he is 
in his present position in Chicago. 

At the time Judge Anderson was promoted to the Court of Appeals, 
some of those who had come into the movement later, also some who did not 
know the whole story pertaining to Judge Anderson, were in favor of oppos- 
ing the confirmation. Anderson was promoted by Coolidge and he was 
confirmed by an overwhelming majority of the Senate, on the appeal 
and suggestion of the Manufacturers’ Association and the Erectors’ Asso- 
ciation—which organizations prosecuted and persecuted the Iron Workers 
—also the Associated Employers of Indiana and Indianapolis. It would 
have been useless and a waste of energy for Labor to have opposed his 
promotion. The writer happened to suggest in our conferences on opposing 
Anderson’s promotion that it would be in the best interest of Labor to have 
him promoted and taken out of Indianapolis, where we believed him to be 
unjustly persecuting organizations of Labor and men of Labor. He was 
promoted to the Court of Appeals and we never heard any more about him. 
There are three judges in the Court of Appeals and Judge Anderson was 
only one of the three. There are very few Labor cases which go to the 
Court of Appeals, while there are many Labor cases which go before the 
federal judge in any large city. 

As stated at the beginning of this article, no one can blame the men 
of Labor for opposing the confirmation of the promotion of Judge Wilkerson 
of Chicago to the Court of Appeals. In addition, this opposition will have 
a healthful effect on many of the judiciary because it will make them under- 
stand that Labor Unions never forget. But, from the standpoint of Labor 
organizations in Chicago and vicinity, it would be a good thing to have 
Judge Wilkerson taken out of Chicago, even by his promotion, because, as 
we all know, he holds his present office as long as he lives unless he resigns 
or is removed by promotion or appointment to another court, which seldom 
happens. 

Instead of applying the following to the New York policemen, it should 
apply to federal judges: “They seldom die and they never resign.” 


TTF 


lr THERE IS ever any misunderstanding between the International Union 
and a local union—and there very seldom is—in reference to strike benefits, 
it is due to the local misrepresenting the case or to the officers and member- 
ship who have taken the law into their own hands by going on strike with- 
out the sanction of the International Union. 

In the case of a strike in order that the local union may have full 
sanction of the International Union and be entitled to benefits, the follow- 
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ing procedure, which is in accordance with our laws, must be observed to 
the letter: 

First. When an agreement expires, or is about to expire, even if it is 
the same agreement which is to be presented for renewal to the employers, 
it must first be presented to the International for the approval of the 
General President. 

Second. The wage scale must be submitted to the General President, 
for approval, far enough ahead of its presentation to the employers to give 
him plenty of time to look into the matter carefully and return it to the 
local union. Any difference in new scale over present or old scale should be 
explained in letter. 

Third. Two copies of the agreement should be sent in so that one copy 
may be placed on file in the International Office for reference during the 
year or in case any trouble arises during the life of the agreement. 

When the agreement is returned with the approval of the General 
President, even though there may not be any changes in the agreement, 
it should then be presented to the employers as soon as convenient, or, at 
least in plenty of time before the expiration of the present agreement. 
Then if the employers do not send the local any answer or arrange for a 
conference, the officers of the local should request a conference. If a con- 
ference takes place and a disagreement arises on account of the employers 
taking an unjust position or asking for a substantial or unreasonable reduc- 
tion in wages, or the abolition of other conditions, and there is not any hope 
of reaching a settlement, as a last resort, arbitration should be suggested 
by the organization, said arbitration to be based on honest arbitration. If 
this also is refused then the committee should report back to the local union 
in its meeting and if there is no other alternative, a secret ballot as to 
whether or not the membership desires to go on strike should be taken. 
If two-thirds of the members voting favor a stoppage of work, or a strike, 
then the Joint Council—if one exists in the district—should be notified and 
approval of said Joint Council obtained. After the Joint Council grants its 
approval, the matter should then be submitted to the International President 
for approval, through a message sent to the General President stating facts 
surrounding the case. For instance, stating whether 100 or 1,000 men will 
be involved, as the case may be; that the employers desire a substantial 
reduction in wages; that the local has offered arbitration, which the em- 
ployers have refused; that the local union, by two-thirds majority, voted in 
favor of a strike, and any other information surrounding the case. After 
this information has been sent to the General President the local union 
should wait a reasonable length of time—two, three or four days—until the 
International President has an opportunity to get the sanction of the General 
Executive Board, as he has to explain the situation to the board members, 
who are located in different sections of the country, and as soon as the 
General President hears from a majority of the board, either in the affirma- 
tive or negative, he will notify the local union. If strike is approved, the 
local must again carry out the laws of our International Constitution, by 
sending in the names of the men on strike immediately, and by wiring if 
any settlement has taken place. But, even then, before going on strike they 
should again ask the employers for a conference to the end that a settlement 
may be obtained. 

All of this, to some individual members and some local union officers, 
may seem too much of a roundabout method before going on strike, but this 
law was adopted by our convention many years ago and has never been 
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changed and is a safeguard for local unions as well as the International. 
It is very easy for some unthinking man to get his membership into 
trouble through calling a strike, but very difficult for the membership to 
get out of the trouble, especially in recent years when there are millions 
of men looking for a job of any kind at any rate of wages. Except where 
we are forced to do so, it is almost criminal today to take men out of their 
work, but it must be done where employers are endeavoring to destroy the 
conditions for which we have fought during the past twenty years. 

If we allowed local unions to call strikes everywhere throughout the 
country when trouble arises—yes, where serious trouble arises—we would 
have no International Union and very few locals. As a matter of fact some 
trades like the printing industry are inserting in their agreements clauses 
which state that a strike shall not take place because both parties have 
signed the agreement; that pending any controversy or misunderstanding 
the men shall remain at work and the employers cannot lock them out and 
the case must go to arbitration. The decision of the arbitration board—even 
if it takes a year for them to reach a decision—may be retroactive either 
in favor of the local union or the employers. These decisions have usually 
been retroactive in favor of the men until recently and instead of going 
upward they are, in many instances, going downward just now. 

Some local union officers and membership have an idea that the Inter- 
national Officers are arrogant and unfair because they will not grant their 
request for strike immediately without any of the laws being observed. 
In explanation, the business agent or some officer of the local calls up the 
International Office and says, “our men were locked out this morning. The 
bosses wanted to put a reduction in wages into effect and the men were 
locked out.” Upon investigation we find the following to be the case: The 
employers ask the local union to accept a reduction in wages for the men in 
their employment; there is a conference but no agreement is reached, and 
the men, without waiting for a vote of the union, decide to quit. It may be 
several members or it may be the whole union, but they do not ask for advice 
or guidance from their local or the approval of the International. After two 
or three days they notify the International Union. They think themselves 
so clever that they believe they can befuddle the International by lying 
as to exact conditions, extracting benefits and also the aid of an organizer 
and everything else to which they think they are entitled. In other words, 
they think the entire force of the International should be called out in their 
defense, they are so all-important in their own eyes. When they went on 
strike they thought there was nothing to it and it would be over in a day, 
but after a week they begin to cool off and after a month their fervency 
begins to wane and their confidence is gone. They then go into the Joint 
Council—if one exists in the district—and recite their pitiful story that 
the International Union deliberately and willfully refused to give them the 
aid and assistance, financially and otherwise, to which they are entitled 
under the Constitution. Of course, in many instances, the other local officers 
believe them. If there is not a Joint Council they go to the Central Body 
with their story. In other words, they are one big family in distress and 
they all join in panning, as hard as they can, the International Union and 
its officers. The truth of the matter is, their attempt, through misrepresen- 
tation of the situation, to extract benefits, is a form of embezzlement of the 
funds of the International Union, because when the Secretary or an officer 
of the local union misstates facts in connection with a strike and calls same 
a lockout, he is endeavoring to extract money from the International Union 
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through false statements, which is embezzlement or theft—whichever you 
wish to call it—and if the International would do right it would ferret out 
those persons and expel them from the union and expel the local union 
guilty of such embezzlement. 

The executive officers of the International have no alternative except 
to carry out the law. You cannot run an institution without laws and our 
law pertaining to strikes has been pretty successful and there has been 
very little complaint about any injustice done local unions. On our per 
capita tax of one cent a day, per member, or thirty cents a month, it is 
impossible for the International Union to finance a strike every place some 
slight misunderstanding or disagreement arises. If the International would 
do so, it would be the means of destroying both the local union and the 
International. 

Again I repeat, before calling your men out on strike be sure that you 
have observed all the laws as I have endeavored to outline them in the 
above paragraphs, otherwise, you will not receive the approval of the Inter- 
national or any benefits, besides, you are very liable to destroy your local 
union by going out on strike without the protection and sanction of the 
International organization. The money in the International Union belongs 
to the entire membership. The general executive officers are only the 
custodians. They are obligated and sworn to carry out the laws and this 
we have endeavored to do and will continue to do so long as we remain in 
office, regardless of whether or not there may be some unthinking or negli- 
gent set of local officers who wish to take the law in their own hands, or 
who refuse to carry out the laws of the International, but when they get 
into trouble, then they want every one in the International Office to put 
everything else aside and save their union from its serious mistake. 

For many years I have written that I shall never favor any law that 
would prevent a strike where it is necessary, but for many years I have 
also written that any fool of an officer can pull men out on strike, can get 
the union into trouble; that two or three hair-brained, fly-by-night fellows 
on the floor of the meeting can talk the local into voting for a stoppage of 
work by painting a picture greatly magnifying the condition which exists, 
but it takes real men, with brains and courage—yes. I repeat, men of intel- 
ligence and understanding, to settle trouble without a strike, and such men 
are the only kind that are any good for the union, and we may thank our 
stars that we have many such men in our Union, and as a result we have 
been able, in these dark hours, to keep our locals together, our membership 
almost intact, our International above reproach and out of indebtedness, 
when there are manufacturing corporations and financial institutions, yes, 
and even many Labor Unions, falling helplessly by the wayside. 


TOT OF 


Dow’r BE JEALOUS of the other fellow’s success. There is also glory for 
the man who is big enough to glory in the man beside him who is praised 
and loved for his service to his people and his helpfulness to his organization. 


TTF 


Dont eternally blow your own “horn.” The other fellow will do it for you 
if you deserve it. They know. Trust them. You can’t fool them. 


TTF 
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Locat UNION No. 816, Van Drivers of New York City, were forced out 
on strike, or practically locked out, about the first of February. The strike, 
at this writing, March 28, 1932, has just ended. The union was not looking 
for trouble, but the employers were offering such an unreasonable proposi- 
tion to the members of the organization that they could not possibly con- 
sider it. Not only did they insist on the local union taking a $10.00 a week 
reduction in wages, but they wanted also to destroy other conditions, such 
as holidays, double time for overtime, etc. 


When all attempts to reach a settlement, including arbitration, had 
failed, the International Union endorsed a strike to involve not more than 
one hundred men. As soon as this number were taken out on strike, the 
employers immediately locked out all of the others. Of course there was 
not any business; no one was moving their furniture and no one was buying 
any new furniture, so the employers took advantage of the starvation and 
unemployment existing everywhere, especially in New York City, where 
at least one million persons are out of employment. 


The employers were losing money. At any rate, they were not doing 
any business and it is reasonable to assume their profits were depleted and 
some of them were going in the “red.” What we hold against them, how- 
ever, is the fact that by their actions they refused to deal with our organi- 
zation in a reasonable manner. In other words, they refused to sit down 
and talk things over and endeavor to bring about a settlement, because it is 
a certainty the local union or the International were not looking for trouble. 


During the strike checks for strike benefits were sent by the Inter- 
national Union amounting to $34,280.00. When the settlement took place, 
John McKenna, Secretary-Treasurer of the local, was able to put some of 
the men back at work immediately, so that the entire amount of strike 
benefits for the last week was not used up and Secretary McKenna returned 
to the International Union a check for $2,620.00, making the total amount 
paid by the International in strike benefits $31,660. 


We want to commend Secretary McKenna for the manner in which he 
handled the strike, by sending in the names of the men as soon as the strike 
took place, for forwarding his pay roll receipts so promptly and for his 
accuracy and honesty in returning the unused part of the strike benefits, 
and for in every other manner living strictly to every section of the Consti- 
tution during the strike. There was not the least bit of misunderstanding 
during this entire affair or in the payment of this large amount of money 
between Secretary McKenna and the International Union. 


The settlement which eventually obtained was that both sides accepted 
arbitration, but arbitration only of the 10 per cent reduction in the wage 
scale, with but very slight changes in other parts of the scale, everything 
else being agreed to, and the only question for the board to decide was 
whether or not the men would accept a 10 per cent reduction in wages. 


I wish to state here that every member who went on strike remained 
loyal to the organization, and even the men who had been out of work for 
months, not one broke away, even though hungry, they remained loyal to 
their obligation and to their local union, the most splendid loyalty I have 
witnessed in many years. 


Organizer Cashal assisted Secretary McKenna and his local in every 
way possible in handling this unpleasant affair, because there are some 
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“babies” holding membership in the union who are not fit for membership 
in the Jesuit order. 


I trust that the organizations in New York, and elsewhere, will realize 
that the International Union, through the payment of this large sum of . 
money, has demonstrated its purpose and intention of paying, in accordance 
with our laws, every dollar to which a local union is entitled where the strike 
is legally endorsed by the International organization and where the laws 
have been observed and every endeavor made to bring about a settlement 
prior to the union requesting strike sanction. 


In a conference which I had with Brother McKenna and Brother Cashal 
in my room in the Taft Hotel in New York City, we were a little doubtful 
as to whether or not it was the intention of the employers to destroy this 
organization which has done so much for the industry. In that conference 
was pledged to Brother McKenna and his local, in behalf of the Interna- 
tional Union, every support and assistance, morally and financially, which 
the International could grant in that situation, because the writer was cer- 
tain that an attempt was being made to destroy the organization and the 
membership of the local forced on strike by the employers. 

I am now satisfied that this demonstration in the city of New York 
in an industry which was almost paralyzed proves that we have men in our 
union who will stand for justice and freedom when called upon to do so in 
defense of their union, and this Local Union No. 814, when business picks 
up, will be stronger and better than ever before. I am also satisfied that the 
battle made by those strikers will have a tendency to cause other employers 
of our craft to stop, look and listen before forcing a stoppage of work on 
our membership. It was splendid to know that the International Union, 
from the small per capita tax and contributions which we receive from our 
locals, was able to indefinitely finance a fight of this kind and to place at the 
disposal of the organization the help and assistance of a salaried officer of 
the International Union during the conflict. 


I take this opportunity to congratulate the officers of the local, especially 
Secretary McKenna, and the entire membership, for the manner in which 
they conducted the strike and the victory they obtained. 


TTF 


Ir HAS just been disclosed through a meeting of the stockholders of the 
American Tobacco Company that George Washington Hill, its president, 


drew in salary and bonus for the year 1931 an amount equal to one million 
dollars. : 


This salary seems frightful when one looks at it and considers the 
waves paid to some of the employees of the American Tobacco Company, 
which is strictly non-union. But, looking at it from the standpoint of good 
business, a million dollars a year for such a man is not too much salary, 
in view of the fact that during the same year he earned in net profits for 
the stockholders twenty million dollars, while other corporations, poorly 
managed with cheap officials, have been going on the rocks and unable to 
pay anything to their stockholders and very little to their employees. 

George Washington Hill is a cheaper man at one million dollars a year 
for his company than is Mr. Atterbury for the Pennsylvania Railroad at 
fifty thousand, where the common stock of the company did not pay any- 
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thing last year and where they laid off thousands of their employees. Hill 
increased the business of his company last year 22 per cent, as well as earning 
$20,000,000 in net profits for the company. 


; I have repeatedly said to our people and to our employers that cheap 

men are good for nothing—just like buying a cheap article of any kind. 
High salaries in institutions which are governed by practical men of intelli- 
gence, experience and courage is the last item which should be considered. 
One blundering, cheap business agent can cause a greater loss through some 
mistake in judgment, through lack of courage, or by trying to carry water 
on both shoulders, in one day than his salary would amount to in five years. 
An efficient Labor officer is even more necessary than an efficient corpora- 
tion president. He must be capable of looking into the future. He must be 
capable of analyzing present conditions. He must have the courage to say 
“No” when necessary to do so. In other words, there is no money in hiring 
cheap men who flounder, and no price is too great for courage, experience 
and efficiency. 


TTF 


Ornrcanier KIpD is endeavoring to keep things in Chicago and vicinity 
straightened up. Recently in Gary he was successful in obtaining an under- 
standing between a certain branch of our membership and their employers 
which will be helpful towards keeping the men at work. 


Every organizer and officer of the International Union is taxed to his 
utmost in keeping things moving, or in keeping conditions from blowing up. 
They are endeavoring to keep the unions and employers from cutting their 
own throats in many instances. 


TV 


Ir IS YOUR DUTY to serve on a committee and if you are an officer of the 
local union you are bound by your obligation and the office you hold to render 
the best service you can on thdt committee, or wage scales, or any other 
matter, and give all there is in you to the work. 


Paying strict attention to the smallest affairs of the committee work 
proves the sincerity of the individual and leads him on to greater achieve- 
ments. I despise the member of a union who wants to be appointed on every 
committee, yet who sits back and lets the other fellow do the work. Also 
do I despise and abhor the member on a committee who finds fault and 
criticizes every action of the committee on which he is serving and who 
absolutely never has a helpful suggestion of his own to offer. How many 
of those fellows do you know who act as “wise guys” and knock, and kick 
and object to the work of a majority of the committee, who always stay in 
the middle of the road and go into the meeting and play to the galleries 
instead of supporting the work of the majority? 


I do not believe in minority reports of a committee. If there are five 
appointed on a committee to handle some important matter for the union 
and three out of the five are in favor of, and recommend, a certain propo- 
sition, the other two have a right to argue in the committee meetings against 
their associates, but after the matter has been decided by a majority of the 
committee, then the action of the committee should be unanimous and the 
five members should support the report in the meeting of the union. 
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If you make good on committee work you will achieve higher honors 
within the organization. If there is no other payment there is the gratifi- 
cation of knowing that you did your best and that your actions were con- 
structive and not destructive. But, above all, if you are appointed on a 
committee, give the best service you possibly can to make the work of the 
committee a hundred per cent success. 


eT 


The RIOTING of the mob of honest, hard-working men out of employment 
and hungry in St. John’s, Newfoundland, should be a warning to the large, 
moneyed interests of our country. The natives of Newfoundland are hard- 
working, thrifty people. They gave 15,000 of their best men to the war. 
They are hungry and need something more than promises. Consequently, 
they took the law in their own hands and got a settlement, or promise of a 
settlement, with the resignation of the chief political officer, whom they 
claimed was denying them justice through legislation. 

What would happen if a similar condition should arise in every city 
in the United States where men are hungry and starving? Let us hope that 
such a condition will never prevail in this wonderful country of ours and 
that our government and our capitalists, before it is too late, will realize 
that millions of men are not going to continuously starve where there is 
oceans of food and money lying idle throughout the nation. 


TOF OF 


Miller Warns the Church to 
Cure Unemployment to 
Avert Revolution 


Denver, Colo.—Spencer Miller, Jr., 
executive secretary of the Workers’ 
Education Bureau of America, warned 
the joint session of the bishops, clergy, 
lay delegates and women workers of 
the Episcopal Church that the present 
is one of the great crises in world his- 
tory and that the church must lead 
the way to reform to avert revolution. 
Miller is the Episcopal Church’s offi- 
cial consultant on economics. 

He criticized existing conditions 
under which many persons face “utter 
destitution” next winter with the job- 
less tramping the streets and herded 
in breadlines despite our “elevators 
full of wheat” and “money in abun- 
dance in our banks.” 

“As Christians,” Miller said, “how 
can we condone a system which denies 
periodically so great a number of our 
brethren the very basis of a good life? 
Unemployment is thus not only a se- 


vere economic problem—it is also one 
of the most searching moral ques- 
tions. 

“Beyond economic distress is the 
human cost which it entails, the de- 
struction of the workers’ standard of 
life, the loss of self-respect, which 
comes from a sense of being useless 
and outside the economic system and 
dependent on charity; the undermin- 
ing of his capacity for good work in 
the future and the breeding of resent- 
ment against society. 

“The crux of the whole problem is 
the workers’ insecurity, so character- 
istic of today, and more extensive than 
their employment. 

“For the church to remain silent 
and inactive in the face of so great a 
crisis in the world’s history, when 
men are seeking the security of life 
beneath the shelter of those institu- 
tions which abide, and hunger not 
only for bread, but also for the word 
of God, would be to render the church 
impotent in guiding the world’s moral 
standards. 
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Compensation Act Endangered 
By Waivers, Miss Perkins 
Says 


Richmond, Va.—Speaking here on 
the right of an employee to waive com- 
pensation rights in order to obtain 
employment, Miss Frances Perkins, 
industrial commissioner of the State 
of New York, told delegates to the 
eighteenth annual convention of the 
International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions that, although waivers are per- 
mitted in only four states in the 
United States, in thirty-one states the 
compensation laws are elective and an 
employee may, by filing notice, place 
himself entirely outside the compen- 
sation law. 

“This is waiver with a vengeance,” 
declared the speaker. “It is far more 
serious than a waiver for a particular 
disability, and opens the way to the 
nullification of the compensation prin- 
ciple. 

“The argument for waivers is based 
upon the ground that a worker handi- 
capped by existing disease or disabil- 
ity will not be hired unless he can se- 
cure his employer against payment of 
compensation in the event of injury,” 
Miss Perkins explained. “The pro- 
ponents of the waiver system do not 
go farther than to assert that compen- 
sation should be waived only for such 
injury as may be caused, or contrib- 
uted to, by the pre-existing disease or 
disability.” Yet she quoted an author- 
ity of a state whose compensation law 
provides that any workman may re- 
ject the law prior to injury, as saying 
that in several instances employers 
had insisted that employees reject the 
law as a condition precedent to em- 
ployment, “not because the workmen 
are in some way physically defective, 
but for no other reason than to permit 
the employer to avoid having to carry 
compensation insurance.” 


Miss Perkins stated that in all the 
Canadian provinces the compensation 
laws are compulsory and waivers are 

“Unless capitalism can devise some 
better means of preventing these re- 
curring shocks to our social and eco- 
nomic system, mankind will press for- 
ward for some other system that will 
provide the basis of an abundant life 
for all its citizens. 

“Well-timed reform alone averts 
revolution. 

“The road away from social revo- 
lution is clearly marked for us — it 
leads toward the transformation of 
this world in accordance with the 
mind of Christ.” 


Federal F unds Necessary to 
Feed and Clothe Idle 


Washington.—An emphatic warn- 
ing that Federal appropriations would 
have to be made to feed and clothe the 
unemployed featured the address of 
William Hodson, New York City wel- 
fare director, before the Washington 
city-wide social work conference. 

“We are facing the possibility and 
probability of a larger measure of hu- 
man suffering this winter than ever 
before in the history of this country,” 
Hodson declared. “Unless we can pro- 
vide the means for relief, either 
through private or vublic financing, 
we shall face a kind of national dis- 
aster that is quite unthinkable. 

“IT hope, therefore, that you social 
workers are not going to adopt the at- 
titude that the question of Federal aid 
is not your concern, but instead, that 
you are going to have convictions on 
this issue. We have come to the point 
where we must say definitely that 
this thing ought to be done. By mak- 
ing this decision we will have assumed 
the leadership that the country needs 
so much today.”—News Letter. 





Realize beforehand that if you steer 
a crooked course, you’ll end in the 
ditch.—Forbes Magazine. 
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Conservation Policy Attacked 


Harrisburg, March 23, 1932. 
D. J. Tobin, President, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America, 222 E. Michigan St., In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Mr. Tobin: 


A most dangerous attack on the 
Roosevelt conservation policy is now 
under way in Washington. For more 
than a generation we have been fight- 
ing to save the forests, the minerals, 
the lands, and the waters of the pub- 
lic domain for all the people of the 
United States, and great progress has 
been made. We are likely to lose a 
very large part of it if the Evans Bill 
(H. R. 5840) goes through. 

This bill puts the national forests 
at the mercy of a board of five polit- 
ically appointed men in each state, 
which still has 400,000 acres of public 
land. Each board, at its own sweet 
will, with no public hearings, no pub- 
lic notice, no publicity by advertise- 
ment or otherwise, no investigation 
or study on the ground, no review by 
any authority, and no co-operation 
with any other board, is authorized 
secretly to throw out of the national 
forests any land it may choose to de- 
cide is not chiefly valuable for forest 
purposes. 

This is about as bad as it could be. 
The national forests belong to-all the 
people of all the states. They are im- 
mensely valuable. Their timber and 
other resources are worth billions. If 
the bill passes, these boards will turn 
large parts of them over to individual 
states, and open the way for exploita- 
tion by selfish private interests. 

Our national forests were selected 
after many years of thoroughgoing 
investigation on the ground by trained 
men. The proposed boards are not re- 


| CORRESPONDENCE | 


quired to include trained men and are 
given no money to employ them. Not 
a cent is appropriated for investiga- 
tion of any kind, and there is no re- 
quirement that any investigation 
shall be made. The only information 
the boards are likely to get will come 
from people with an axe to grind. 


For forty years national forest 
lands have been included or excluded 
only by presidential proclamation or 
congressional action. There can be no 
good reason why that policy should be 
changed. Yet this bill gives the 
boards, not the President or Congress, 
the unrestricted power to decide what 
lands shall or shall not be included in 
national forests. 


Most significant of all, the boards 
are required to do their work within 
a single year after the passage of the 
bill, which means within less than a 
year after the boards can be organ- 
ized. In that brief time they are re- 
quired to decide the fate of a total 
area of national forest land larger 
than all New England and the Middle 
States, with Virginia added. 

In addition, and within the same 
ridiculously insufficient time, they are 
required to pass upon innumerable 
military reservations, reservoir sites, 
power sites, and other similar reser- 
vations and withdrawals, and upon 
170,000,000 acres of unreserved public 
lands. The total area whose fate they 
are authorized or required to decide 
in secret within less than a single year 
is as large as all the Atlantic Seaboard 
and Gulf States from Maine to Louis- 
iana. They could not do it intelligently, 
and in the public interest if they were 
all supermen, and they are far from 
likely to be that. 

With this vast area, whose re- 


sources are of paramount importance 
to the people of the United States, 
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these star chamber boards are author- 
ized to play ducks and drakes. By 
their mere say-so they can undo the 
work of thousands of trained men 
throughout a generation, and cripple 
the whole Federal policy of conser- 
vation. 


When Secretary Fall made his no- 
torious attempt to give away to pri- 
vate interests the oil reserves set aside 
for our navy, he got as far as he did 
only because of exactly the same kind 
of secrecy which is provided in this 
bill. 


Public business ought to be done in 
the open. Any open attack upon our 
national forests will have small chance 
of success. This bill opens the way for 
a secret attack, and that is why it is 
so dangerous. 


The bill has other faults, but the 
foregoing are enough to condemn it. 
There is, however, one more that 
should be mentioned, for it would re- 
duce the future allotment of Federal 
money for roads to the states which 
do not have 400,000 acres of public 
lands. 


The states to which the Federal re- 
sources are to be handed over by this 
bill are now allotted a larger propor- 
tion of Federal road funds in consid- 
eration of the government lands 
within their boundaries. This bill 
provides that they shall go on drawing 
the same extra allotments, thus re- 
ducing the allotments of the other 
states, for ten years after the Federal 
lands are handed over to them. The 
bill will give them both the land and 
the extra allotment, which is alto- 
gether unfair. 


I hope you will give this letter to 
your readers and that you will use all 
the influence of your paper to defeat 
this raid on the national forests and 
on other natural resources still in the 
hands of all the people. 

Sincerely yours, 
GIFFORD PINCHOT. 






Unions Indorse Job Insurance 


Cleveland Federation First to Reject 
A. F. of L. Policy 


Cleveland.—More than 60,000 trade 
unionists, comprising the Cleveland 
Federation of Labor, united in a reso- 
lution recently, favoring unemploy- 
ment insurance as a necessary and 
fair means of aiding the jobless. 

The federation adopted the resolu- 
tion unanimously Wednesday night, 
thus divorcing itself from a constitu- 
tional policy of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor which at its convention 
in Vancouver, B. C., last year stressed 
its opposition to job insurance. 

The Cleveland group was believed 
to be the first large labor unit in the 
United States to sponsor the so-called 
Socialistic principle. — Indianapolis 
Times. 





Nation Is Indicted by Incorrect 
Term 


New York.—“We talk about over- 
production because we are ashamed 
to talk about underconsumption,” 
said Senator Borah in an address 
opening a campaign to raise $1,000,- 
000 for Jewish charities. 

“Underconsumption is associated 
with empty granaries, vacant ware- 
houses, gaunt and hungry people, 
homes without food, children begging 
for something to eat,” said the Idaho 
lawmaker. 

“Overproduction is a result of a 
large number of the human family not 
getting what they are entitled to. 
Such a condition is an indictment of 
civilization, which has gone mad in 
producing wealth and has not yet 
mastered distribution of wealth. 

“If the statesmanship of the world 
can work out a system of economic 
justice, such a system would contrib- 
ute far more to the cause of peace 
than they contribute now by bleeding 
their people white by armaments.” 
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ENRY FORD came out with his new models in every city and town 

throughout the nation on March 31st. President Hoover the next 
day, April 1st, came out with an appeal asking everybody to buy an auto- 
mobile. Is this not a curious coincidence? 


TTT 


CANNOT very well understand the blocking, or opposition, of Labor to 

the manufacturers’ sales tax and then agreeing to the taxes imposed 
on other necessaries and items which working men have to purchase. The 
general principle of the opposition was based on a former decision of the 
American Federation of Labor as being generally opposed to sales taxes, 
but in my judgment the manufacturers’ sales tax was quite different be- 
cause there are many instances where the manufacturers absorb the tax 
themselves, due to the keen competition in industrial lines, while there is no 
escape in the department stores, and other places, where we will now be 
confronted with the payment of a tax on everything else we need to buy 
except food. A radio taxed under the new bill, at a department store, is 
worse than if taxed at the place of manufacture. 


TTF 


( THOMAS O’BRIEN of Philadelphia has just finished set- 
tling up two nasty situations with the men on strike in both places. 
One was in Hazleton, Pa., and the other in Rochester, N. Y. Brother O’Brien 
is developing into becoming one of our able negotiators and adjusters. One 
of our young organizers “who is going to make good in the city.” 


a fe oe 


Bop ee wy DAVE BECK of Seattle notified me this morning, with a 
great deal of pleasure, that he was successful in settling the truck 
drivers’ wage scale in Seattle, also settling up some trouble in Portland on 
over-the-road trucks for a period of one year. This is the kind of work 
which counts. Keeping the men on the street on strike these days when so 
many millions are hungry is about the last thing that should be done and 
the worst condition that could obtain. 


TTF 


B* ALL MEANS settle your trouble with the employers rather than 
pull the men on strike, if it is possible to settle on a just basis and 
without dishonor. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS* FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
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All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 





222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 




















